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Even though ca free and absolute monarch7 owed duties to his
subjects and was ordained for their advantage, no degree of
tyranny on his part justified them in resisting.1 He could make
laws without the co-operation of parliament or suspend laws
passed by parliament, and, notwithstanding that ca good king
will frame all his actions according to the law, yet he is not bound
thereto but of his own good will'. The state of monarchy was
the supremcst thing on earth, because kings arc not only God's
lieutenants here below and sit upon God's thrones, but even
by God himself are called gods. Therefore, as it is blasphemy
to dispute what God can do, and as good Christians content
themselves with his will revealed in his word, so it is presump-
tion and high contempt in a subject to dispute what a king can
do, and a good subject cheerfully abides by the king's pleasure
revealed in his law.

James was far from successful in persuading the masses of his
subjects to accept these views. The school of divines which
contemporaries came to style cArminian% but which modern
writers often call 'Laudian*, wholeheartedly adopted them and
preached them fervently. Among laymen, however, there were
few imitators of these clerics. In particular parliament, which
formed the audience for many of the king's utterances, remained
wholly unconvinced. A well-informed observer, writing, in
1610, after one of the more hyperbolical of the king's speeches,
noted of it : *I hear it bred generally much discomfort, to see
our monarchieall power and regal prerogative strained so high,
and made so transcendent every way, that yf the practise should
follow the positions, we are not likely to leave to our successors
that frcedome we received from our forefathers',2 Thus the
persistence with which James thrust down his subjects' throats
his theory of the constitution almost compelled them in their
turn to formulate their views of the limitations of monarchy and
the rights of parliament, which might otherwise have remained
undefined for a generation longer. James had called into exis-
tence, therefore, an opposition that in less than twenty years
advanced from the modest position of the Apology of 1604 to
the bold stand of the Protestation of 1621. These contradictory

1 It is reported that James said he would govern according to the good of the
common weal, but not according to the common will. (Original Letters^ ed, Henry
Ellis, and scr., iii [1827], 1240.)
* Memorials of Sir Ralph Winwood (1725), iii, 175.